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IX.— * The Yang-tse-Keang and the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River. 
By William Lockhart, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Read, April 26, 1858. 

It is not my intention at present to enter minutely into the 
geography of the mighty Yang-tse-Keang, but rather to state 
various particulars regarding it, and show the great importance of 
it as an inlet into the Empire of China. 

This river is formed by the junction of three small streams in 
Tibet about longitude 89° e. ; but little can be said respecting its 
course at this distant and unvisited point, until it enters China 
in the province of Yunnan, the richest mineral district of the 
country. 

The Yang-tse-Keang is called by the Chinese " The girdle of 
China," traversing as it does the whole of the centre of the empire, 
and rolling its flood of waters to the sea, through the richest and 
most fertile part of the country. 

As the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River, is called "The trouble, or 
grief, of the sons of Hona," which from the rapidity of the stream 
and the quantity of clay-silt it brings from the mountains, gives it 
a great liability to burst its bounds and flood the country, so on 
the other hand, the Yang-tse-Keang is the blessing of the country 
on account of its being the main channel of communication between 
so many and so important cities and districts, and also by its 
irrigating and draining the whole centre of the land. Indeed its 
importance to China cannot be too highly estimated, and it may 
safely be asserted that there is no river in the world, which has on 
its banks so numerous a population, amounting to at least 100 
millions of people, who are sustained by its waters in the pursuits 
of commerce and agriculture. There are more than 100 cities of 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes, and 200 towns and villages, which 
can be approached directly from its water-way. From its origin 
in Tibet to its outlet at the sea, its course is about 3000 m., 
the two points being distant in a direct line 1850 m. ; and the basin 
drained by its channel being nearly 800,000 square miles. 

The Yang-tse-Keang enters China on the borders of the pro- 
vince of Sze-chuen, the province of the four streams. After 
traversing the n.w. part of the province under the name of Kin- 
sha-Keang, or Golden-sand-river, it passes into the province of 
Yunnan. This province is celebrated throughout all China for its 
great mineral riches — viz., cinnabar, vermilion, quicksilver, 
orpiment, copper and brass, which are sent to every part of the 
country ; the compound metal, white copper, which is made here, 
strongly resembles German silver, and is used for similar pur- 
poses. Part of this province is covered with forests, in which the 
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larger wild animals abound, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, 
tiger, &c. 

The river leaves this province towards the n.e. after receiving 
a large stream from Yun-nan-foo, the capital, and re-entering 
Sze-chuen, traverses its s.e. portion, where it receives the large 
river Yah-lung-Keang from the north, till, at the city of Seu-chow, 
it receives the Min or Wei river, which comes from Ching-tu-fu, 
the capital of the province. At this place some Roman Catholic 
Missionaries were executed a few years ago. After the junction of 
the two rivers, the main stream loses its name Kin-sha-Keang, or 
River of the Golden Sand, and takes that of Ta-Keang, or Great 
River. 

In this province it receives three or four other large streams, 
as the Kia-ling and others, which drain the southern slope of the 
Pih-ling, or northern mountain-range, and increases its body of 
water very considerably. The province of Sze-chuen is very rich in 
products and mineral wealth, and it exports musk, rhubarb, and 
various other drugs — rice, wheat, tea, silk, and horses — gold, lead, 
coal, and salt. It is in this region that the celebrated Artesian wells 
are dug to the depth of 1200 and 1400 feet, and where are the 
famous springs of inflammable gas, which is used both for illumina- 
tion in a rough manner, and for the evaporation of brine from the 
salt springs. 

The river now flows in a n.e. course, and leaving the province 
on the eastern border, enters that of Hu-pih (or province north of 
the lakes), at an opening in the chain of Woo mountains, between 
the cities of Kew-chuen and Pa-tung. It then takes a southerly 
course to the borders of Hu-nan (or province south of the lakes) ; 
but does not enter this latter province, though it here receives 
the waters from the large lake Tung-ting-tu, through the rivers 
Seang, and Yuen, and other streams of less volume, being the 
drainage of the whole of the northern slopes of the Nan-ling, or 
southern mountain range. Many affluents join the river here 
from the numerous lakes that lie between these two provinces of 
Hu-pih and Hu-nan, since called conjointly Hu-Kwang (the 
provinces of the broad lakes) ; from these additions the size of 
the stream is increased to double its former volume. In this 
region the largest coal and iron fields of the empire are found, 
and are constantly worked for the supply of all places in the river. 
The course of the river is then n.e. to the capital of the province, 
Wu-chang, where the Hu-Kwang or Hu-river (which gave its 
name to the most illustrious family that ever reigned over the 
Empire) joins the Ta-Keang, whence the main river to the sea is 
called Yang-tse-Keang. This Han river is a large navigable 
stream formed by several smaller branches, which drain the 
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country to the north, namely, those southern portions of the pro- 
vinces Shen-se and Hu-nan which lie south of the great Tsing-ling 
and Meu-ta range of mountains, and it has on its banks many 
large and populous cities. 

The city of Wu-chang-fu is 500 miles from the sea and is 
situated at the confluence of the Han-Keang and Ta-Keang, but 
on the south bank of the eastern or larger stream ; Han-yang-fu, 
another large city, is on the west bank, while Han-kow is on the 
north bank or angle, formed by the junction of the rivers. In these 
three places there were, before the troubles consequent on the pre- 
sent rebellion, as many as five millions of people. At this mart of 
commerce the great barter trade between the north and south 
of China is carried on. An immense fleet of native vessels, said to 
be 10,000 in number, and the large rafts of timber from the 
forests in the n.w., brought down the stream to this point, cover 
a large portion of its surface. The products of Hu-kwang, besides 
the iron and coal referred to, are large quantities of rice and 
other grains; silk, cotton, tea, paper, wax cloth, lead, copper, 
silver, and malachite, are also brought from that place. 

Though Wu-chang and Han-yang are large cities, and have 
their share of the trade carried on at this point, it is at Han- 
Kow, an unwalled town, that the largest portion of it is managed, 
and persons coming to Shang-hae seldom mentioned the other 
cities, but spoke only of Han-Kow as being the great central 
depot of commerce, owing to the confluence of the above-described 
navigable rivers which in their course traverse so extensive a 
region. Persons engaged in every variety of trade resort to Han- 
Kow, for the exchange of their respective commodities ; men 
from the north and west, from Mongolia to Tibet, and Sze-chuen, 
bring here wheat, rice, dried and salted vegetables of every kind, 
bamboo sprouts, horses, sheep, furs, skins, coal, lead, jade or 
nephrite, gold in large quantities; rhubarb, musk, wax, and 
various drugs of northern growth, and exchange them for tea, silk, 
camphor, opium, various southern drugs, and above all for very 
large quantities of Manchester and Leeds goods. The quantity 
of long cloth and cotton goods that pass through Han-Kow is 

Erobably more than half of the whole quantity brought to China ; 
ence may be deduced the great importance of securing access to 
this spot, as one of the arrangements to be shortly made in China. 
It has long been much desired by merchants that they should be 
able to inspect personally the trade of this place, and take part in 
it, as from the accounts brought by native traders, it would appear 
that this is one of the most important, if not the most important, 
mart in all Asia. Owing to the winding course of the river and 
its rapid stream, sailing vessels would have much difficulty in 
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reaching Han-Kow, so that small steamers would need to be 
exclusively employed in this service ; the sea-going vessels would 
bring their cargoes to Shang-hae, which could thence be carried 
by steamers up the great river. Thus, the foreign merchant 
would be enabled to communicate directly with his customers, 
instead of having to deal with these northern traders, through two 
or three sets of intermediate agents. I believe the importance of 
gaining access to Han-Kow cannot be over estimated. The 
width of the river is at this point from 2 to 3 miles, with a depth 
of water quite sufficient for steamers and vessels of 3C0 or 400 
tons burden ; probably larger vessels might find water enough. 

These three places have, since the year 1853, changed hands 
between the imperialists and rebels four or five times ; extensive 
fires have swept away large numbers of streets, and two years ago 
Han-Kow was almost totally destroyed ; but the impetus given 
by the elasticity of trade will soon cause the place to be rebuilt. 
No doubt, ere this, it is resuming its usual appearance, for though 
many traders who lived there in former years have been ruined, 
still the advantages of position are as great as ever, and the usual 
practice in China under such circumstances is, for monied men to 
lend funds to persons whom they can trust, at a large interest, and 
thus enable them to recommence an extensive business, the 
borrowed capital being gradually cleared off as opportunity offers. 

After leaving Wu-chang, the course of the river is s.e. to the 
city of Kew-Keang, near the Poyang lake in Keang-se (or pro- 
vince west of the river) ; this city is 400 miles from the sea, and 
to this point the tides are perceptible. The river here receives 
an increase to its waters through the Poyang lake from the rivers 
Chang-Keang and Kin-Keang, which drain the province of 
Keang-se as far south as the celebrated Mei-ling pass, situated 
in the mountains between this province and that of Canton, and 
through which all the northern grown teas are carried to the city 
of Canton. After leaving the lake, the river takes an e.n.e. 
course into the province of Ngan-Hwuy, where it passes many 
populous cities, opposite one of which, Wu-hu, 100 miles above 
Nankin, and on the south side of the river, the large United States 
steamer Susquehanna anchored on her visit to the Yang-tse- 
Keang. Thus it is clearly proved that large ships can readily 
pass up the river when its channel has been properly surveyed 
above Nankin, as it has been between that city and the sea. 

Continuing its e.n.e. course, the river passes into the province 
of Keang-su, which with the province of Ngan-Hwuy forms the 
united province of Keang-nan ; this is united with the province of 
Keang-se, under the Government of one Trung-tiih or Governor- 
General, under the name of Leang-Keang (or two river pro- 
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vinces). The whole of this district is decidedly the richest in the 
empire. In Ngan-Hwuy are produced silk, green tea, Chinese ink, 
aud the famous varnish or lacquer. In Keang-se are the potteries 
whence come all the fine sorts of porcelain ; the clay, feldspar, and 
quartz needed for this manufacture being found here. The city of 
Kin-te-chin is the chief seat of this trade. Tea and paper are also 
largely produced in this province. In Keang-su large quantities 
of rice, wheat, barley, white and yellow cotton, and silk, are pro- 
duced; and in many of the principal cities are the manufactories 
from the looms of which the silks, satins, crapes, and gauzes so 
much admired in Europe are sent forth. 

Nanking, the capital of the united provinces, under the name of 
Keang-ning-fu, is situated 200 miles from the sea. It was 
formerly the capital of China, but on the accession of the present 
Manchow dynasty the Court was removed to Pekin ; consequently 
much of the importance of this city ceased, and its population has 
since been chiefly occupied with silk weaving in its various forms. 
It was at this point that our fleet anchored in deep water, in 1842, 
when the last Treaty was made. The centre of the river is very 
deep, indeed too deep for an easy anchorage, while near the bank 
even, a depth of 20 fathoms was found, so that the ships anchored 
among the rushes. There is a great difference both in the breadth 
and depth of the river in the winter and summer. The expedition 
of 1842 was at Nankin in July. At this time of the year the 
river is full of water, owing not only to the heavy rains, but to the 
melting of the snows on the mountains of Tibet ; but in the visits 
that have been paid to the river since that time, during the winter 
season, much less water was found in the channel ; and its breadth 
being much diminished, what formerly looked almost like a lake 
was dry land, though the mid-channel was still very deep. 

Hence the river takes an easterly course, passing Kin-shan 
(Golden-island), Shaou-shan (Silver-island), and the rich city 
Yang-chow'fu, which, with Kwa-chow on the north bank of the 
river, are situated at the mouth of the Grand Canal on that side ; 
while Chin-Keang-fu (City Citadel of the River) is at the mouth 
of the canal on the south side of the river. 

At this latter place a large fleet of native vessels was always 
anchored, as it was a place of extensive trade ; but of late years, 
owing to the occupation of these cities by the rebels, the trade has 
been extinguished for a time, and the cities themselves almost 
wholly destroyed. 

Hence the river, increased by its various affluents to a mighty 
stream, takes its course to the sea, into which it falls at the large 
island of Tsung-ming (latitude 32° n., and longitude 122° e.), 
which divides the stream into two wide deep mouths. This 
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island has been formed by the clay and sand brought down by 
the river, and constant additions are being made to its extent. 
The quantity of water flowing from the mouth of the river is so 
great, that notwithstanding the strong tides of this region, the 
water at the island of Giitzlaff, 50 miles from Wu-sung, situated 
opposite the Yeang-tse Cape, but out of sight of land, is usually 
so fresh that vessels can water there. The Wu-sung river, on 
which the important port of Shang-hae is placed, falls into the 
Yang-tse-Keang at the town of Wu-sung. At this port of Shang- 
hae a vast foreign trade has sprung up within the last 15 years : 
the quantities of silk and tea that have been brought thence 
have made it a proof of the power of commerce, and the handsome 
foreign settlement that has been so speedily built, attests its im- 
portance and surprises all visitors. The place was first opened to 
foreign trade in 1843 ; at that time the site of our settlement was 
a dock yard, with a few sheds and timber-yards upon it ; the land 
was bought by our merchants, the surface raised, roads laid out, 
and handsome houses built ; the place is still increasing and will 
probably continue to do so as the trade advances, when the 
navigation of the great river on which it stands is thrown open. 
The foreign settlement is on the north side of the large native 
city of Shang-hae, which has been from ancient times a place of 
extensive native trade ; this place being the port for the rich 
and flourishing city of Shu-chow, 80 miles distant in the interior, 
with which it communicates by a branch of the Grand Canal which 
passes the foreign settlements. 

It may be seen from the above account, that it is of the utmost 
importance that the navigation of this great river be thrown open 
to foreign enterprise, being as it is the great line of communica- 
tion through the centre of the land, and its free navigation equally 
important to all, whether missionaries, merchants, or travellers. 

On the important changes that have lately taken place in the 
Yellow River. 

The present notice of the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River, is not 
intended to give its exact course, but to describe the remarkable 
changes that have lately taken place in its main channel. The 
river rises in Tibet, near the Kwan-lun mountains, in lat. 35° n., 
and long. 34° e., and disembogues itself in lat. 34° N., long. 121° E. 
By looking at the native map it will be seen that the mouth of 
the river projects into the sea, owing to the quantity of sand 
brought down by its stream. 

As the Yang-tse-Keang drains the southern slopes of the 
mountains of this region, so the Hwang-Ho drains the northern 
slopes. The course of the river is very tortuous, and its stream so 
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rapid, that although a splendid river its navigation is almost im- 
possible, and though it passes several important cities it is not in 
any respect so useful a river as the Yang-tse-Keang. Its waters 
carry so much clay and sand that they are of a yellow colour, 
which gives origin to the name of the river. The deposit of this 
sand in its bed has caused a gradual elevation of the whole of the 
water-way, until the stream passes through the Empire at an 
elevation of several feet above the surrounding country, giving 
rise to frequent inundations from the breaking of the banks or 
bunds, erected on the river-brink, which alone restrain the stream 
to its bed. While resident at Shang-hae, accounts were frequently 
brought from the north that the Hwang-Ho had burst its banks and 
devastated the country, many of the inhabitants being drowned, 
and the rest obliged to leave their submerged towns and seek a 
living as beggars where they could. These were called Nan-min 
(distressed or destitute people), and all the towns or villages they 
passed through had to contribute to their support. A line of 
route was given to them officially : to this they adhered, and 
received the money collected for them. 

About two years ago, Mr. Wylie, of the London Missionary 
Society at Shang-hae, undertook a journey to the Yellow River, 
hoping to reach Kai-fung-fu, the capital city of the province of 
Hu-nan (or province south of the river), where the only colony of 
Jews at present in China exists. From circumstances over which 
he had no control, he did not reach Kai-fung-fu, but stayed at 
Tsing-Keang-poo, at the mouth of the Grand Canal where it opens 
to the river. Mr. Wylie says, that on ascending the bank, which 
is 30 feet above the out-lying country, instead of finding the rapid 
and turbid current lie expected, a sandy plain stretched before 
him for a mile or more in width, slightly depressed in the centre, 
where there ran a small stream of water of a few yards in width, 
and some 1 or 2 feet deep. This was not the remains of the large 
river, but resulted from the introduction of some small streams 
higher up the country. Men, women, and children were walking 
across it in various directions, while the busy concourse of pedes- 
trians, wheel-barrow drivers, donkeys and mules in the dry bed, now 
the high road, presented a peculiarly animated and interesting 
scene. It was ascertained from the natives that the bank had given 
way on the Shan-tung, or northern side, between 400 and 500 
miles above Tsing-Keang-poo ; and the consequent inundations in 
that province of Shang-tung have been the cause of much dis- 
tress. A letter, since received from the north, intimates that the 
erratic waters have formed an escape into the Gulf of Pih-che-le, 
having swollen aud overflowed the rivers in that direction to an 
unusual degree; and that a very large portion of the pro- 
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vince of Ho-nan was under water. The course of the Grand 
Canal through the provinces of Shan-tung and Che-le is that 
of one of the ancient mouths of this river, opening near the 
port of Teen-Tsin on the Pei-ho river, which was deepened, and 
widened into the canal. In Chinese history it is shown that the 
present is not the ancient site of the mouth of the Yellow River ; 
its former outlet being, as above stated, in the neighbourhood of 
Teen-Tsin, and it was not till the 12th century of this era that it 
adopted its present embouchure to the Yellow Sea ; that is, until 
the changes now spoken of occurred in its course ; since which 
time the more inland part of its route has been in a continual 
state of change. The bed of the river at its mouth is so 
much above the sea-level as to prevent the ingress of the tidal 
wave. 

In consequence of the constant increase to the bed of the river, 
owing to the perpetual transport of earthy matter from the west to 
the lower regions, the emptying of its waters has ever been a source 
of difficulty and inquietude to the Imperial Government, and the 
annual outlay from the Treasury, on this account, has been enormous. 
An extensive official staff has been maintained for the purpose of 
keeping the works on the bank in repair, under the direction of a 
special officer of high rank, called the Governor-General of the 
Yellow River, and many thousands of labourers were constantly 
employed in the endless repairs required. Since the outbreak of 
the present rebellion, however, the financial embarrassments of the 
Government have entailed a gradual reduction of this necessary 
expenditure, so that the allowance has been insufficient for the 
work to be done. The result has been that this unruly stream 
has broken through its neglected borders, and directed its unwel- 
come course into other channels, causing the devastation above 
spoken of. From the neglect of the river which has taken place 
for the past two or three years, some miles of bank are destroyed, 
so that the whole of the river flood in the upper regions passes out 
of its bed, and the small stream or remnant of the river at Tsing- 
Keang-poo comes from the influx of various trifling streams. 
I have thought it might interest the Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society to learn the great changes that have of 
late taken place in this well known river ; and I know of no river 
in ancient or modern times where so large a stream has been so 
completely diverted from its course. 

The last subject on which I shall offer a few remarks this 
evening, is the course of the Tai-ping rebellion through the 
centre of China. The movement commenced in 1849, in the pro- 
vince of Kwang-Se, where there were frequent conflicts between 
the imperial troops and the rebels for a year or two ; the latter 
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hiding themselves when in difficulty among the fastnesses of the 
mountains in the centre of the province, and thus eluding all 
pursuit. But, as from their principles in this early stage of the 
movement they despised death, and, in fact, considered that to 
die in battle was a sure sign of their fitness for an entrance 
into heaven, they resisted the imperialists, and generally were 
victorious. This gave them confidence, — large numbers of dis- 
affected people flocked to their standard, and they soon mustered 
a large army, burst from their concealment, and took several 
cities in various parts of the province. In April, 1852, they 
attacked Kwei-lin-foo, the capital city of the province, but did 
not succeed in taking it. Having raised the siege they went 
to the north, and entered the province of Hu-nan, taking cities 
on the way to obtain money and food. 

In September, 1852, they reached Shang-sha, the capital of 
Hu-nan ; but after besieging it for more than two months were 
unable to obtain possession of it, and continuing their northerly 
course arrived on the main channel of the Yang-tse-Keang in 
December. Passing down the stream in fleets of junks and 
boats, they successively stormed and took Han-yang, Han-Kow, 
and Wu-chang in January, 1853. At this last place the members 
of the family of Commissioner Seu, late Governor of Canton, 
were wholly destroyed, and his family tombs desecrated. It 
is said that, in retaliation for this, he and his successor Com- 
missioner Yeh ordered the immediate execution of all rebels taken 
captive during the contest before Canton, two or three years ago. 
These Canton rebels were not of the Tai-ping party, being merely 
Triads ; but Commissioner Yeh considered them all alike guilty 
of the extermination of the family of his friend. 

By the capture of these three cities, enormous wealth fell 
into the hands of the triumphant rebels, who continued their 
passage down the river, taking one after another the cities of 
Kieu-keang, Ngan-king-fu, Wu-hu, Tai-ping-foo, and Nanking, 
the capital of Keang-Su, where they at once erected palaces for 
the several kings, established a Court and assumed a kind of 
imperial authority, issuing proclamations and mandates in all 
directions. They then took Chin-Keang, Yang-chow, and Kwa- 
chow, at the mouths of the Great Canal on both sides of the river. 
They destroyed the temples on Gold and Silver Island, and for 
some time set the imperial army at defiance. These latter cities 
were taken in February and March, 1853 ; and it was at Nanking 
that Sir George Bonham communicated with some of the leaders 
in April, 1853. Much wealth was now obtained by the rebels, 
and they immediately organized an army for the north, to move 
on Pekin and drive out the Manchoos. This expedition started 
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about the end of 1853, from Yang-chow. Travelling by the 
Grand Canal from this point/they proceeded northward as quickly 
as they could, crossed the Yellow River, and advancing by the 
Canal, passed through Shang-tung and part of Che-le, and reached 
Tuh-lew, about 50 miles from Teen-Tsin. They remained at this 
and at other places in the neighbourhood for some months fight- 
ing with the imperialists ; but after a long contest the rebels, 
having lost many of their adherents, had to fight their way south 
again, and after a year's struggle, the remainder of this army 
of 40,000 men being reduced to 5000, returned to Nanking. 
This was the greatest expedition that was undertaken after the 
capture of Nanking, and thus signally failed. The imperialists 
have lately taken Chin-Keang and Kwa-chow from the rebels, 
and appear to be hemming them in at Nankin. They still 
have a powerful force under one of their best leaders in the pro- 
vince of Keang-si ; but it is very doubtful whether the re- 
bellion will continue long if they lose their head-quarters at 
Nanking. 



Note by S. M. Dbach, Esq., f.e.g.s., cm the Jewish Settlement at 
Kai-fung-fu. 

In Delitzsch's work, ' Zur Geschichte der Jiidisohen Poesie,' p. 58, Leip- 
zig, 1836 (MS. English translation in Lib. TJniv. Coll. London), there are 
interesting notices of their immigration, tabernacle- temple, and fifteen-line 
document, in Hebrew square characters, of a mixed Hebrew and Chinese dedi- 
cation, &c. Vide Ignatius Kogler (v. Muir's journal, ' Zur Kunstgeschichte,' 
&c, part vii. 1779 ; ' Notitise qusedam, circa SS. Biblia Jud.'); Trigaltius, 
De Expeditione Christiana apud Sinas, 1. 118 ; Semedo, ' Relatione della China,' 
I. 193 ; Gozani, ' Lettres Edifiantes,' vii. ; C. C. Taciti opera recognovit 
Gabriel Brotier, Paris, 1771, from Gozani, Domenge, and Gaubil's letters. 
These Jews immigrated from Si-yu, Land of the West, during the Tcheon 
1122 (249 b.c.) and Han (205 B.C., 220 c.^;.) dynasties. In 73 a.c, two years 
after Mingti's death, there were seventy families (sings) ; but in the last 
century only seven sings, 600 souls, when visited by Kogler. The rolls of the 
Old Testament were pronounced, a la Chinoise, Jalemeio-hung for Jeremiah, 
&c. " They had no intercourse with their Si-yu (Western, Persian) brethren 
for 200 years." Over the Moses-pulpit they had the Chinese Emperor's 
name, swr-mounted with, " Hear, O Israel ! the Lord is our God : the Lord is 
one. Blessed be the glory of His kingdom for ever and ever !" M. Drach, 
having read in 1852 or 1853 that two Chinese converts of the London Missionary 
Society at Shanghae had been sent to Kai-fung-fu to purchase the stock of 
MSS. of the Old Testament ; in May, 1854, was shown the exterior of one 
in the British Museum in London, — a folio volume, bound in vellum, and 
lettered, 'Bereshit' (Genesis). See also pamphlets published at Shanghae, 
in 1851, at the London Mission Press, entitled ' The Jews at Kai-fung-fu,' &c, 
in which an account is given of a visit paid to the Jews by two Chinese 
Christians, in 1850. The pamphlet contains much information on the present 
state of the colony, of the Temple and its services. Out of the original 
seventy families only seven have remained, numbering 200 individuals. 
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Hebrew. 


English, 


Chinese-Hebrew 


Bereshit. 


Genesis. 


Pieleschitze. 


Tora. 


Pentateuch. 


Tliaulaha, or King. 




Supplementary Books. 


Sang-zo. 


Schemuel. 


Kings, imperfect. 


Schemueul. 


David. 


David. 


Tavite. 




Ritual Books. 


Li-pai. 


Isaiah. 


Isaiah. 


Iseha ha. 


Jeremia. ) 
Dibre. / 


Jeremiah. j 


Jalemeio-hung. 
Tiveli. 




Ezekiel. 


Caret. 




Daniel. 1 






Joshua. > 


Imperfect. 




Judah. ) 




Jonah. 


Jonah. 


Juonaha. 


Micah. 






■ 


Micaha. 


Nahum. 








Nahuang. 


Habakkuk. 
Zephaniah. 




Imperfect. 




Hapacuke. 
Sefanejoha. 


Haggai ? 








Hokavi. 


Zachariah. 








Secalejo. 


Dibre Ha jamim. 


Chronicles, imperfect. 


Tiveli ha-jamiin. 


Haphtura. 


Prophet lessons. 


Hafuchala. 


Esther. 


The Great Mother. { 

Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 


Issetial. 
Issetha mama. 




Maccabees L, II. 


Manthiiohum. 




Commentaries. 


Kiang-tschang. 


Bethel. 


House of God. 


Tien-tang. 




Holy to the Lord. 


Kim-tien. 


Chinese insor 


ip 
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X. — Extracts from a Journal kept during the performance of a 
Reconnaissance Survey of the Southern Districts of the Province 
of Otago, New Zealand. By J. Turnbull Thomson, f.r.g.s., 
Chief Surveyor, Otago. 

Read, May 10, 1858. 

January, 1857. — We started from Dunedin on Tuesday the 6th 
of January, 1857, and arrived at Invercargill on Sunday the 11th 
of the same month. What with the difficulty in obtaining men and 
detention from bad weather, it was the 15th before we could 
make a commencement on the actual operations of the survey. 
On this day, accompanied by Drummond and Lindsay, I crossed 
the bar of the little creek that winds its course through the 
centre of the new town of Invercargill. 



